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Hip-hop fundraiser sends Cal 


Community Groups that offer Meals 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 

780-423-2285 

Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 

Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 
and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 
12116-102 Avenue 
780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 
5:30 meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 

8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 

Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. 
breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 tp 6:30 p.m. - supper 


All Saints’ Angtican Cathedral 
10035 — 103 Street 
780-428-6323 

Thursday 12:45 p.m., Lunch 
Friday 7:30 — 9:30 am., 
Breakfast (November to March) 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the 1st of next 
month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 

780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 

471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 

5:00 p.m. meal 

Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


Robertson Wesley United 
Church 

10209 — 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each 
month 
5:00 p.m. 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday - 6:00 p.m. meal 


meal 


Salvation Army 
9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 
Friday — 7:30 a.m. 


St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church 

9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 

7:00 to 9:00 a.m. 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 


breakfast 


breakfast 


‘780-477-5931 


Thursday — 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 
supper 


Victory Café and 
Soup Bar 


13411- Fort Road 
Monday - 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


Edmonton Orthodox 
Reformed Church 

11610 — 95A St. 

Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurc.org 

Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m.meals 


Jasper Place Health and 


Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 

Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 


Important Notice 


Edmonton Street News is 
published by the Edmonton 
Society, a registered society in 
the province of Alberta. The 
paper is published monthly, 
and is sold on the streets of 
Edmonton and Calgary. 
Edmonton Street News is a 
member paper of the North 
American Street Newspaper 
Association and of the 
International Network of Street 
Newspapers. Edmonton Street 
News is not in any way con- 
nected with Homeless 
Organization of Canada. 
Linda Dumont 
Managing Editor, 
Edmonton Street News 


-- Edmonton Street News is an 
= independent publication pro- 
duced by volunteers and sold 
by vendors on the street. 
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Mission 





Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 















We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 





Poverty and Imprisonment 


When I read the 
letter sent to me by 
Caleb (page 8) it con- 
firmed what we 
already know -— that 
many of inmates 
» ‘behind bars are there 
—not because of the 
crimes they have com- 
mitted but because of 
poverty. To the person 
who has the cash to 
pay fines, fines are 

just a slap on the 
wrist, a minor inconvenience easily dealt 
with. To those without that cash, those fines 
are an insurmountable barrier and a $500 
fine can mean the difference between freedom 
and incarceration. 
Lawyers, too, can be 
easily obtained if 
you have the money 
to secure their serv- 
ices, but to get legal & 
aide can take days [# 
or weeks especially if jj 
you are already 
incarcerated. 

One way to cre- 
ate a more just sys- 
tem would be to 
issue fines on a slid- 
ing scale, so the fine 
is a percentage of % 
your weekly or 
monthly income 
much in the same way the officers in the 
sweatbox incident received loss of wages as a 
penalty. : 

But we all know that the principle of jus- 
tice for all is not a reality and never will be. 

Some of the crimes are in themselves the 
direct result of poverty, such as driving with- 
out registration and insurance, urinating and 
drinking in public because you are homeless 
and have no private place for these actions, 
defaulting on payments, and turning to crim- 
inal activities to survive. 

There is then the long wait go to trial — it 
can be months for even a petty crime, so it is 
often preferable to plead guilty, get sen- 
tenced, and thus shorten the time spent in 
jail. Holding out and pleading not guilty, then 
waiting for a trial date, may well result in 
spending more time behind bars than you 
would if sentenced immediately following a 
guilty plea, but those with money can pay 
the bail and go home until the case comes to 
trial. 
































Is there a link between poverty and crime 
in that the same reasons that lead to poverty 
may also pre-dispose a person to criminal 
behavour? What about mental illness, under- 
developed social skills, learning disabilities 
that make school difficult, disorders such as 
autism, Asperger’s syndrome, and foetal alco- 
hol syndrome, childhood poverty coupled 
with lack of parenting, poor nutrition and 
limited opportunities, and’ not to be over- 
looked, there is also the residential school 
experience. All of these are directly linked to 
poverty in that they may prevent a person 
from finding and keeping employment, 
and/or achieving a higher education. They 
also may pre-dispose an individual to turn to 
alcohol and or drugs as a coping skill to 
make life more bearable, to lessen the pain or 

even to diminish the 


<a | : symptoms of a mental 
< illness. One person 
: under the influence of 


drugs or alcohol is 
much like another — 
the inebriation levels 
mentalities, masking 
the alienation from 
mainstream society 
and providing a peer 
P group where any and 
all behaviour is 

+ acceptable. 

On the internet I 
found this commen- 
tary on the subject by 
a non fiction writer 
Edward Butts on the link between poverty 
and crime, “A social class suffering from 
want and need is far more likely to produce 
individuals who will engage in criminal activi- 
ties, than the social classes that are well off. 
This is particularly true of young people in 
impoverished situations. They are exposed to 
a greater temptation to steal and to become 
involved with gangs that sustain themselves 
by such criminal means as drug dealing and 
extortion. 

Young people living in poverty are more 
likely than other children and youths to be 
exposed to domestic violence, alcoholism and 
other forms of substance abuse, and sex- 
related crimes. These have all been proven to 
be factors in the development of low self- 
esteem and anti-social attitudes that fre- 
quently lead a person into a criminal lifestyle. 
A youth who reaches adulthood in such situ- 
ations can have a well-entrenched feeling of 
contempt for law.” 

By Linda Dumont 


Poverty and Crime 


A study by McClatchy Newspapers, 
released in March finds that the ranks of the 
severely impoverished are rapidly escalating. 
The study found that the percentage of poor 
Americans who are living in extreme poverty 
has reached a 32-year high. Today nearly 
16 million Americans live in “deep or severe 
poverty.” This is defined as individuals liv- 
ing at half of the federal poverty line. This 
drastic rise in the level of poverty extends 
beyond the traditional ghetto and reaches to 
suburban and rural communities. 

The relationship between poverty and 
crime has been a controversial subject over 
the years. Many scholars argue that poverty 
does not have a causal relationship to crime 
because there are countries in which poverty 
is very high but the crime rate is relatively 
low. I would say that in this country it 
would be hard to argue that there is not a 
relationship between crime and poverty. 
Poor people make up the overwhelming 
majority of those behind bars as 53% of 
those in prison earned less than $10,000 per 
year before incarceration. 

Sociologist and criminal justice scholars 
have found a direct correlation between 
poverty and crime. One economic theory 
of crime assumes that people weigh the con- 
sequences of committing crime. They resort 
to crime only if the cost or consequences are 
outweighed by the potential benefits to be 
gained. The logical conclusion to this theo- 


ry is that people living in poverty are far 
more likely to commit property crimes such 
as burglary, larceny, or theft. 

The rising levels of poverty, then, should 
alarm those of us engaged in ministry to 
prisoners, ex-prisoners and their families. It 
follows that as goes the poverty rates, so go 
the crime rates and subsequently the prison 
rates. If the relationship between poverty 
rates and crime rates holds, and I suspect 
that it will, we can expect to be faced with 
the challenge of ministering to even higher 
numbers of inmates and former inmates. 
Those of us who minister to men and women 
in transition from prison and the families of 
inmates can expect to have our meager 
resources taxed to the limit. 

The city of Detroit, in which I live and 
work, is the poorest large city in America. 
Michigan has the nation’s worst economy of 
any state. Detroit has the poorest economy 
in Michigan. The neighborhood in which 
this ministry is located is one of Detroit’s 
poorest. I see first hand every day the 
effects of poverty and crime. In an environ- 
ment of extreme poverty, system failures 
abound. For instance, Detroit Public 
Schools graduate only between 25-40% of its 
students depending on which report you 
believe. Low education rates, by the way, 
are also linked to high crime rates. 


continued on page 7 


Hip-hop fundraiser sends Calgary hip-hop group to Brazil 
to perform and teach hip- hop 





Tyrelle Cardinal, 18, of Savage Steps hip hop group, was among 10 local and regional hip 
hop groups competing for a Havens $50 clothing gift certificate during the 11th HNL Hole 
Nether Level Hip Hop battle fundraiser on Sunday, January 30th at 1 p.m. at the Avenue 
Theatre in Edmonton. Donations were received as the money raised was given to a Calgary 


women trio hip hop group called Constant Fuzao, who will be going to Brazil to provide out- 
reach to youth while teaching them hip hop and touring at various festivals in the near 
future. Photo by John Zapantis 





Edmonton’s hip-hop community united 
as one for a worthy cause when 10 local and 
regional professional hip-hop groups battled 
on the dance floor for a Haven’s $50.00 
clothing gift certificate during the 11th Hole 
Nether Level (HNL) hip-hop battle fundraiser 
hosted by MC Matthew CreeAsian Wood on 
Sunday January 30th 1 p.m. at the Avenue 
Theatre in Edmonton. 

Matthew Creeasian Wood, a prominent 
local Edmonton DJ and break dancer who 
dances with an Edmonton hip-hop group 
called Rhythm Speaks, introduced an array 
of competitive break dance groups to the 
floor while also keeping the audiences enter- 
tained with humour throughout the after- 
noon event. 

The Edmonton rap duo Locution 
Revolution came onto to the floor and sang 
three of their originals that included LRT, 
Pumpkin Pie and Musical Kiss. The duo 
group consisted of Don Welsh and Khiry 
Tafari. 

During and after the event, several mem- 
bers of a number of hip-hop groups gave 
interviews with the Edmonton Street News. 

Tyrelle Cardinal, 18, AKA b-boy Mighty 
Mouse, break dances for the Edmonton hip- 
hop group Savage Steps that competed with 
nine other hip-hop dance groups for the bat- 
tle of the floor and prizes. He’s been dancing 
for eight years, but his group was formed 
three years ago. His uncle influenced his 
interest in dance by teaching him the funda- 
mentals of hip-hop, which helped him devel- 
op into an award winning break-dancer and 
he has won several dance competitions in 
Edmonton. 

The b-boy veteran claims break dancing 
has benefited his emotional self-control. 
Cardinal said, “The reason why I wanted to 
get into this is it’s a great way to release any 
emotions, bad and good, when you just get 
into dance. You really get into it. It’s a good 
kind of feeling. I got into it when I was just a 
young kid and my uncle actually taught me 
how to break dance and I’ve been into it ever 
since. I actually still dance with him, but he 
isn’t here today.” 

His reasons for coming down to the com- 
petition weren’t all about money, but more 
about having fun, Cardinal said, “To me and 


most b-boys the competition isn’t actually 
about the money. The money could be ten 
dollars and I wouldn’t care. The fun is win- 
ning and you get the respect and you get to 
be on the top for a little bit, until the next 
battle when someone comes to take your 
place. It’s just for having fun and coming out 
to dance.” 

Amber Bellerose, 20, Tyrelle Cardinal’s 
common-law wife, brought her 2 year old son 
Dante to the event to give dad some of their 
emotional support during the competition. 
She was influenced to dance by her common- 
law spouse and has been dancing for six 
months. She enjoys watching him perform 
and had this to say about his inspiration. “I 
love his style. It’s different from everybody 
else’s. His efforts are amazing. He practices 
weekly. He puts a lot of 
effort into it and he 
actually enjoys it. 
So I love 
watching him. I 
learn from him, 
too. So I love it.” 

Stephen 
Buddha Leafloor, 
51, has been b-boy- 
ing for about 30 
years. He’s a representa- 
tive for Blue Print for 
Life. His organization 
teaches social work 
through hip-hop. 

He was one of three 
judges who worked per- 
sistently hard at judging 
the 10 various hip-hop 
groups, who battled in 
the end of the top for 
Haven’s 50-dollar cloth- — 

ing gift certificate. He originally started off as 
a roller skating novice back in 1975, while 
funk dancing on roller skates. During that 
time he was living near Windsor, Ontario. 

Eight years later, Stephen Buddha 
Leafloor was so amazed by the newer phe- 
nomenon of hip-hop that he was influenced 
into forming his own hip-hop group called 
the Canadian Floor Masters. To this day he 
claims that his group is Canada’s oldest b- 
boy group in Canada. 


The veteran b-boy and his group have 
notably opened for major acts that included 
Snoop Dog, Grand Master Flash and numer- 
ous other reputable names, but it’s not all 
about performing in the art of break dance 
that keeps this old professional motivated. 
He has also played an integral role in intro- 
ducing hip-hop to First Nations Peoples and 
Inuit in the Artic. 

In an interview with Edmonton Street 
News, he elaborated on how hip-hop has 
impacted those distinctive cultures. Leafloor 
said, “I’m a social worker also. I run Blue 
Print for Life. We’ve been doing this full-time 
for five years. We’ve been to forty remote 
Artic communities. We’ve become the 
replacement school. We teach them dance. 
We teach First Nations and Inuit youth to 
bring their own cultures into hip-hop with 
traditional drumming and traditional danc- 
ing. Then when I tire them out, I talk about 
the issues going on in their lives, because 
they need some direction.” 

This amazingly talented individual has 
won numerous hip-hop competitions and 
takes great pride in having risen above his 
alcohol and drug dependency. Leafloor said, 
“I was once an angry kid from a single, alco- 
holic mother. I was bullied, like horribly, big 
garbage cans and capped up by primary peo- 
ple. I was smoking dope every day. I was 
doing break and enters. At one point, I real- 
ized, I’m going to self-destruct if I don’t turn 
this around. So I channeled that energy into 
dancing and roller skating, and eventually, I 
think, I was the best roller skater in 
Southern Canada.” 

Matthew Creeasian Wood is a member of 
the notable Edmonton hip-hop dance group 
called Rhythm Speaks. He acted as the 
event’s MC and while taking his time out for 
an interview with the Edmonton Street News 
drove the message home about how hip-hop 
can keep communities stronger and united 
as one. Creeasian Wood said, “It’s all about 
creating community. We’re showcasing how 
hip-hop could be used as a tool to create 
social change through communities in our 
area, because in hip-hop, a lot of people mis- 
take it as being a negative thing. We’re out 
there showing how positive it can be and how 
it creates community. It doesn’t matter about 

the colour of your skin. 
It’s not 
about your 
race or your reli- 
gion. It’s all about coming 
together and having a good time. 
Just creating that vibe of positive energy. 
you know.” 

A Haven’s $50 dollar clothing gift 
certificate was awarded to the best 
hip-hop group that defeated nine 
other groups in a battle for top spot. 

Money raised by this fundraiser was 
all donated to the Calgary all female 
hip-hop dance trio called Constant 
Fuzao that teaches outreach 
through music and dance 
to youth. The fundraising 
revenues received will pay 
for their future trip to 

Brazil where they will be 
touring to festivals and 

educating youth on the 
art of hip-hop. 




















By John Zapantis 


Cover Photo 

Matthew Creeasian Wood hosted the 11th 
HNL Hip Hop battle fundraiser on Sunday 
January 30th 1 p.m. at the Avenue Theatre 


in Edmonton. He is the son of Edmonton 
Street News vendor Diane Wood. To his right 
is hip hop enthusiast Jacob Alexis. Photo by 
John Zapantis 
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Mosaic Centre at their Christmas party. 






When my adopted sons were in care with 
social services and living with foster families 
and in group homes, someone said to me—or 
perhaps I read it somewhere—that children 
in care find it hard to relate to and trust 
their workers because they know that, no 
matter how much and how genuinely the 
workers may care for them (and many do 
care), they are doing a job. They get paid for 
what they do. If it were not for the pay 
cheque, they would be doing something else. 
It is hard to be comfortable, to share the 
kind of trust necessary for a healing and 
nurturing relationship, in what is essentially 
an economic arrangement. 

I believe there is a lot of truth in that 
insight. And I suspect it helps explain why the 
women who run the Mosaic Centre—ama- 
teurs in both senses of the word; they work 
without pay, and out of love for what they 
do—have been successful in setting up a 
drop-in wellness centre for neighbours who 
live homeless or in poverty in northeast 
Edmonton. Except for a security guard, every- 
one who runs and works at the centre is a vol- 
unteer. They get no government money for 
operations and only small amounts for proj- 
ects, such as a winter warming centre. Most 
of their tiny budget comes from their church 
congregations. 

Their enthusiasm for what they do, and 
their respect for and commitment to the poor 
and homeless people they support, is conta- 
gious and sincere. They say they would like 
to be paid, at some point, for what they do. 
But they are aware, as you will read below, 
that getting paid may complicate or compro- 
mise their ability to serve their people in the 
same way. 

In mid-December, I met program manag- 
er Megan Schuring to talk about the Mosaic 
Centre and its work. We were joined near the 
end by Linda Deveau, who like Megan was 
one of the centre's founders. 

Edmonton Street News 

Tell me the story of the Mosaic Centre. 
Megan Schuring 

About seven years ago, some ladies from 
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Emmaus Lutheran Church and myself from 
Trinity Christian Reformed Church started 
doing some lunches out of our vans, because 
we thought people in this area were needy. 
That morphed into community dinners and a 
community closet at the church. 

Then we thought we needed to do more. 
People on the street need more than food. 
They need help. They need relationships with 
people. They need to trust someone. 

We prayed about it a lot, and decided it 
would be nice to have a centre. We came to 
this building to do the homeless count one 
day. It was empty, and we said this would be 
a perfect spot. We had just talked about 
how, if our centre ever came to fruition, it 
would be the Mosaic Centre, because we're 
kind of like a mosaic; we're different church- 
es, different people helping different kinds of 
people. This used to be an old teen centre. 


“It's a fresh start 
every day. People 
mess up. You go 
four steps forward 
and two steps back.“ 


When we walked in there was a sign that the 
kids had painted that said: Our Mosaic. We 
talked about it being a sign from God saying, 
“This is it. You're supposed to do this.” 

E4C (Edmonton City Centre Church 
Corporation) owns the building. They weren't 
doing anything with it, so we talked with 
them, and they're now one of our partners. 
Currently E4C, Emmaus Lutheran Church, 
Trinity Christian Reformed Church, and 
Steele Heights Baptist Church are the part- 
ners. We run off a set amount of money that 
each of our churches gives each month. After 
that, it's volunteers and donations from 
wherever we find them. 

We opened November 9 of 2009, so we've 









been open just over a year. When we first 
started, about five people a day came. Now 
we get 40 or 45 a day. 

We are primarily about building relation- 
ships, about saying, “I care that you showed 
up today. You are my friend. Where have you 
been? What are you doing? What are your 
goals? What can we help you achieve?” We've 
made some amazing friendships. It's just 
wonderful. 

We don't have a big budget, but we do as 
much as we can. We offer free haircuts, once 
a month. We help with income tax returns 
and resume writing and job searches. We 
have a nurse that does foot care. We offer 
clothing. People can come in and do their 
laundry. 

We don't guarantee food, but we offer 
soup, and we have churches that will bring 
in lunches, individually wrapped. 

We have a bank of computers that were 
donated to us, so people can access their 
family and friends on Facebook. 

We do bike repairs. We have storage for 
people if they are in between places or if they 
want to park their bike for the winter. 

If someone is interested in getting back 
on their feet and getting CSTS (Construction 
Safety Training System) and WHMIS 
(Workplace Hazardous Materials Information 
System training, we have a union, the CLAC 
(Christian Labour Association of Canada), 
that will do that free. 

We have a Christmas party. This year we 
had a church donate hampers to our fami- 
lies. 

We help with access, if people choose to 
go to addictions counselling, for instance. We 
have a doctor that will see people on a one- 
off basis, if they don't have their I.D. 

Right now, we operate as a winter warm- 
ing centre in the evenings, for which we get 
some money from the city. 

But primarily we build relationships with 
people; they begin to trust you, and you feel 
mutually respected. We've had a couple of 
guys come in here go, “It's peaceful here. It's 
calm.” 

It's a fresh start every day. People mess 
up. You go four steps forward and two steps 
back. That's okay. Fresh day; fresh start. 
Let's try again. Let' see where we can go. 
Because everybody screws up every day; it 
doesn't matter where you're from or what 
you do. That's the premise of what we do 
here. 

ESN ‘Where do your people come from? 
MS The majority are from northeast 
Edmonton. We very rarely get people from 
downtown. A lot of people don't like to go 
downtown. They know that they get into 
trouble sometimes, when they go there to 
pick up their cheques. Often we'll say, “Let 
us be your mailing address. We'll work with 
you, so you don't have to go down there and 
be tempted and get into trouble.” 

ESN _ The people who come here live within 
walking distance? 

MS There are people that stay at the 
Herb Jamieson Centre and take a bus here. 
That will happen if they are truly homeless 
in the winter time, when they're “morbidly” 
homeless, as they call it. (I hate that word.) 
They'll go down to sleep and come back here 
and hang out, as opposed to staying down- 
town. : 

We also have some people who are truly 
homeless, who are living in the parklands 
around here. 

ESN In winter? 


\ 


MS We probably have six people who are 
outside right now. They are very difficult to 
house. They come with years of issues. We 
try to work with that. We get them a place; 
they mess it up; we say, “Let's try again.” 

Our mentors are Murray Soroka and 
Scotti Coles, from the Jasper Place Health 
and Wellness Centre. They started us on our 
path here, and we really try to use their 
experience. JPHAWC uses the housing first 
model, which is also our model. 

ESN Are there any-success stories that you 
cherish? 

MS We had this one gentleman, Clifford. 
He lived in a car by the transmission shop on 
Fort Road. Clifford was a sweetheart, but he 
would get into trouble. He had some addic- 
tion issues, but he was such a wonderful, 
sweet soul. You could see that about him. 
Finally he got beat up so bad one night, he 
said, “I've had it.” We said, “Let's try to get 
you into a centre. But we need to get you 
away from here.” He wanted to go back home 
to Thompson, B.C. We got him registered in 
an addictions treatment centre there and 
sent him by bus. He completed the program, 
and now he is living on a dry reserve with his 
mom, going to chef school. 

Also, there was a long-time street guy, 
Papa John. He was well-known in the north- 
east end. We just loved him. He was a person 
who struggled with addictions, and he just 
felt that he was unworthy of God, of love 
from anyone. But he had such a good soul, 
he really touched our hearts. We got him 
into a house two weeks before he passed 
away in a bike accident. We really miss him. 
ESN How are the businesses in the area 
responding to you? 

MS At first they were not thrilled with us. 
But as time has gone on, they've seen posi- 
tive changes. There's less vagrancy. There's a 
different attitude. We recently talked to them 
about being a winter warming centre. We had 
nothing but positive reactions from the busi- 
nesses that we talked to. That was a big 
move, because it's scary for people. No one 
wants a centre like this in their back yard. 
But they've come a long way. Relics Bikes is 
around the corner; we now buy parts from 
him for repairing bikes. The tattoo guy likes 
us, and the Transit Hotel will send people 
down here. Even the liquor store will say, “Go 
see the ladies at Mosaic.” So it's come a long 
way. When it started it was fairly volatile. 
ESN Why do you do this? 

Linda Deveau When we started, I wouldn't 
have believed this was what I would be 

doing. But when we started helping people 
with meals, it touched our hearts. What 
touched me the most was that all these peo- 
ple have a story. If you're a person driving 
down the road, and you see someone push- 
ing a shopping cart, a lot of people would 
say, “Hey bum, get a job. This is the land of 
opportunity. Alberta is the richest province in 
Canada. What's your problem?” 

Everyone has a place that they came 
from. If you get to know them, if you get to 
know their stories, they're truly your friends. 
I had a great home. I didn't have a parent 
that beat me. I didn't have a parent that was 
an alcoholic. I didn't have an injury that got 
me addicted to pain killers and led me down 
a different path. There but for the grace of 
God go I. 

ESN So the fact that you're not paid is not 
a drawback. 

LD It hasn't been for two-and-a-half 
years. But we would love to be paid. 

MS We don't have the funding right now. 
If it ever came, we'd be thankful. But you 
also know the money that you would be get- 
ting paid could be helping people. So we real- 
ly struggle with getting paid and with our 
husbands saying, “Boy, it would be nice if 
you had a job that paid you.” But I don't 
think any of us that are here could stop. It's 
in their hearts. 

LD I'm blessed every day that I come to 
this place by every single person that I meet. 
This place has changed my life. I don't look 


at things the same way I did five, six, seven 
years ago. I wouldn't have been caught dead 
doing the things that I'm doing now. I would 
say I do this as a ministry, as a Christian 
ministry, but I feel that I'm ministered to 
more by the people here than I minister to 
them. 

When you sit and share a coffee with 
somebody and they share their story with 
you and their heart with you, it changes you. 
And when you hear forgiveness from people 
who are in situations that are really hard 
and harsh to people that have caused them 
to be in those situations, it touches you. You 
learn a lot of lessons from people. 

(This interview has been edited and con- 
densed for publication.) 

by Allan Sheppard 


Would you like to help the Mosaic 
Centre? 

The Mosaic Centre always needs 

donations of cash and in kind 

Clothing, especially warm winter clothing, 
shoes, socks 

Food: contact the centre for recommenda- 
tions 

Personal care products: contact the centre 
for recommendations 

Volunteers, with or without expertise and 
experience—the main requirements are an 
open heart and a willingness to listen 
Contact information: 

12758 Fort Road, Edmonton, AB T5A 1A9 
Phone 780 722-3247 

Fax 780 475-2589 

E-mail mosaiccentre@shaw.ca 



















An Urban Aboriginal Woman's Contemporary view of 
Subtle Racism and Negative Stereotypes, it does exist! 


This is a true 
story from my per- 
sonal point of view. 
In today's contempo- 
rary urban white, 
multi - cultural and 
@ middle - eastern 
® societies, there are 
issues that exist in 
the district I live in 
and the urban down- 
town core of Calgary. I'm faced with subtle 
racism /negative stereotypes, when I leave 
my home on nearly an everyday basis. I 
want to tell you about what comes to mind 
that happened over this past few months 
and as recently as January 2011. 

In January I was about a half a block 
from the bus stop and I saw a middle-east- 
ern woman in the distance peering out from 
the bus shelter! 

She saw me approaching and as I got 
closer she made eye contact with me. 

Before I could say anything like, “Hi there”, 
or even make small talk, I saw fear on her 
face. 

She made a rude, scowling frown and 
suddenly turned away from me, grabbed her 
bag in her arms, and ran back to the previ- 
ous bus stop! 

I knew then I had just faced another bad 
experience with someone in the district 
where I live. I could almost sense what she 
was thinking. It was obvious I was red 
flagged in her eyes as a street person; pan- 
handler, perhaps violent, a drug and alcohol 
addicted person and not to be trusted! 

Then, late one evening, also in January, | 
was on the Transit heading to the Northwest 
part of the city. I got on in the core and 
eventually there was a stop at the Motel 
Village area by McMahon Stadium close to 
the University. 

I was the only one sitting at the front 
area. A group of mixed race people got on! 
They attempted to sit down beside me and in 
the next seats. Some of them suddenly 
looked at me and saw who I was and 
appeared to be disgusted. 

When the passenger beside me got up 
from his seat, they all abruptly stood back, 
looking me over once again! Their eyeballs 
were almost falling out of their sockets as 
they all ran to the back of the bus, grum- 
bling. Some of them were intoxicated! This 
incident had actually motivated me to write 
about this issue! It has happened to me too 
many times before! 

Late one evening I walked into a late 
night coffee shop in the core to a place I had 
once frequented, which was recently sold to 
new owners. I walked up to the front counter 
and said, “Hi there,” to the worker attempt- 
ing to make small talk! He appeared to be 
of middle - eastern cultural background. 

He stood there almost stunned with anger at 
what he saw! 

The look on his face almost put me on 





the run and I felt like going right out the 
front door! Again, the same red flags came 
on much like with the woman at the bus 
stop! When I asked if he was still serving 
coffee his attitude suddenly changed? He 
got to the front counter and asked, “What 
you say, uh?” 

] told him,” I did say hi.” He eventually 
just turned away from me! I should have 
walked out but decided to buy a coffee and 
was trying to get out of the cold. It was 
minus 28 outside! 

When I have gone into some cafes and 
coffee shops, the workers have sometimes 
told me that they don't expect a tip when I 
have attempted to give one. 

Some are compassionate and know that I 
sell a street newspaper and they recognize | 
don't make an hourly wage. I do leave some 
small change when I'm not too low on the 
day’s money. 

There have been other Cafes and Coffee 
Shops that I frequented that have given me 
an unwelcoming attitude at the till while I 
was paying my bill! 

I know that this is because of my 
Aboriginal heritage. Some of the staff assume 
I don't tip and even if I do tip, it's not to 
their standard! 

These are only the beginning of many 
stories that do need to be told.I know it is 
hard to believe, but this is what happens to 
me on a weekly basis! 

There is always some kind of subtle 
racism - negative stereotyping that happens 
both in urban districts and the downtown 
core! The stereotypes will forever be around; 
they’re not going away! 

It's really about how I let them affect me. 
I decide whether it’s a negative effect or can 
turn it into another positive learning experi- 
ence. 

I also feel that if I was not alone and 
traveled with someone else, the negative atti- 
tudes and the times where I feel personally 
vulnerable would happen far less then they 
do now! I have been forced to become a 
stronger Aboriginal woman emotionally and 
mentally!It has also helped me to become 
more aware and I know the bad experiences 
are about them and not me! I'm hoping that 
other urban Aboriginal women will read and 
write about this and can relate and under- 
stand that they are not alone! 

I can also reverse how the subtle racism 
and negative stereotypes affect me by being 
a role - model for other Aboriginal woman 
who may have experienced similar situations 
where they live and in urban districts and 
the downtown core of Calgary. I think 
racism, from my point of view, is certainly 
deeply rooted! 

I believe it began when the Aboriginal 
Woman's Cultural Society made the first 
contact with European Settlers in rural 
Alberta, the Siksika Nation and the greater 
Calgary Area. 

Andie W.L 
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Let’s celebrate the gift that we are to the world 


If I could give you a divine gift, I would 
give you the ability to see yourself 

Through the eyes of our creator, then 
without question you could see how truly 
special you are. 

The true source of unconditional 
love comes from our creator. When we were 
created, he created us as unique as speck of 
gold. We were sent into the world as divine 
beings with incredible talents and gifts. 

It is time to reclaim who we are in the 
eyes of our creator and give our very best to 
the world. 

The divine gift of love and kindness can 
only be given to others when we have accept- 
ed this love from our creator and are able to 


Expensive 


Calgary AB — Calgarians may not always 
see it, but poverty lives in our midst. Calgary 
may have one of the highest standards of liv- 
ing in Canada, but not all Calgarians share 
in the opportunities and optimism. Some live 
in deep poverty. Many are trying to make 
ends meet with low-paying work or multiple 
part-time jobs. Poverty comes at a very high 
cost for the people who endure it and the 
communities in which they live. 

The Poverty Reduction Coalition is a com- 
munity collaborative, initiated and supported 
by United Way of Calgary and Area. The 
Coalition engages all three levels of govern- 
ment, the business community, social service 
organizations and community members in an 
effort to reduce the incidence of poverty in 
Calgary, one of city’s most complex and far- 
reaching issues. 

In 2006, after learning that between 100 
and 150 women a year end up in the Calgary 
Remand Centre for poverty-related crimes 
(such as riding the C-train without a ticket), 
the Poverty Reduction Coalition partnered 
with the Elizabeth Fry Society to engage in a 
research project which has since revealed 
several things. As mothers and primary care- 
givers, women who live in poverty often 
engage in illegal behaviours simply to survive 
in Calgary. Many are charged and incarcerat- 
ed for these activities. 

The impact of incarceration on women 
and their children is profound. Women lose 
their jobs, sometimes they lose their housing 
and their personal belongings, they lose their 
dignity, and worst of all they can lose their 
children to the child welfare system if there 
is no one left to look after them. In addition, 
if women are incarcerated for failure to pay a 
fine and are fined again, they may be auto- 
matically returned to the Remand Centre 
thus perpetuating the cycle of poverty to jail 
to poverty. 

It costs $410 to $690 per day to incarcer- 
ate a woman in the Remand Centre. By serv- 
ing time a woman can pay off $55 to $75 of 
her fine per day. At that rate, it can cost up 
to $1,400 to incarcerate a woman long 
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recognize our uniqueness and the spectacu- 
lar mix of talents and skills within us. Then 
we will be able to become overflowing foun- 
tains of love and kindness that our creator 
wants us to be. 

Love is the true essence of human con- 
nection developed through trust and respect 
for each other. 

Love is the words we respectfully utter to 
one another, followed by loving actions. 

Love is having the capacity to validate 
ourselves and others and being able to 
expect and give the respect that we all rightly 
deserve. 

Love is having the feeling that “we 
belong” and living with gratefulness in our 
heart. 

Love is being able to accept others with- 
out judgment and being able to see them 
through the eyes of our heart. 

Love is communicating in truthfulness 
and developing trusting relationships. 

Love is being able to make mistakes and 
not to be judged as a failure. 

Love is thinking and doing what is in the 
best interest of “us” not only doing what is in 
“my” best interest. Love is being tolerant and 
having the empathy necessary to understand 
other people’s point of view. 

Love is when we stand up against abuse 
of others; it is the acknowledgement that we 
all have the right to live feeling secure. 

Love is standing up for the elders, for 
people with disabilities, for the vulnerable 


children, for women with silent voices and 
knowing that we all have the right to be 
treated with dignity and respect. 

Love is becoming the ambassadors of 
hope that with any deed of kindness and love 
will form series of events that will compound 
to create a ripple effect and serve to trans- 
form lives. 

Love is being willing to understand oth- 
ers and in time of conflict/disagreement 
being able to forgive. 

Love is being aware that we are all 
unique with different ways of thinking, differ- 
ent ways of believing and still being able to 
accept each other. 

Love is being able to trust someone in 
our presence and in our absence. 

Love is having the awareness that with 
our sole presence we can make a significant 
impact on people’s lives. 

Love is building bridges to unite each 
other and end the disconnection. 

Loving someone is feeling their essence 
where ever we are, and feeling fortunate by 
their sole presence. 

We are aware of the truth; the truth will 
set us free. We have been given the divine 
essence of life and knowing who we are and 
recognizing our uniqueness makes loving 
each other a real possibility. Our lives are 
intertwined creating the fabric of our society. 
Let us allow this to become the mantel of 
harmony in our lives. 

Maria B. 


Living, Deep Poverty for Women 


enough to serve the time it takes to pay offa 
$150 fine. 

Through this partnership, we hope to 
gain a clear understanding of the issues fac- 
ing women in poverty in our city. We will 
encourage other service agencies and com- 
munity members to join us in this joint effort 
to map the judicial process from infraction to 
incarceration. With the resulting information, 
we will promote systems and policy changes 
and build community awareness. 

The Poverty Reduction Coalition believes 
that raising public awareness and promoting 
social innovation are key steps to reducing 
poverty. Our partnership with the Elizabeth 
Fry Society is one way in which we will work 
to reduce the incidence of poverty in Calgary. 

Katrina Milaney 


For more information about the Poverty 
Reduction Coalition and our initiatives, please 
visit www.reducepoverty.ca. 


Katrina Milaney is a.Com-munity Planner 
with the Poverty Reduction Coali-tion. 


Karen Leibovici 


Councillor, Ward 1 


2nd Floor, 

1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 





Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 


#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 

Edmonton, Alberta T6A OH7 
Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald @assembly.ab.ca 
website:www.liberalopposition.com 
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Chapter 30 
Hamilton 


My parents had now settled in New 
Brunswick. Father after 27 years he left the 
navy and found a job with Irving in New 
Brunswick which had turned out in my 
favour. My one form of relief was to run 
away to my parents in New Brunswick. I 
became pretty creative after a while in find- 
ing new ways to get there. Usually I waited 
until Doug had passed out and then calla 
taxi to hawk anything I could get my hands 
on TVs or what ever would pay for the train 
ticket. My bags would be down by the front 
door hidden under the stairs along with the 
TV. Very quietly I would call a taxi and sneak 
out all the time holding my breath that I 
would not get found out. Once at the train 
station I would breathe a sigh of relief. Oh 
freedom train take me away to safer happier 
places for me and my boy! Every click clack 
of the steel rails put sweet distance between 
me and the one who held the keys to the 
chains of my life. Secretly, I would dream 
they would want to keep us, but this was 
always denied. Still a small vacation away 
from insanity that was my life was better 
than nothing. I’d settle for what I could get. 

After a while they would tire of me and 
the silver tongued devil would start to call 
full of promises and repentance and most of 
all lies. Once more I would reconcile my spir- 
it to my ill-fated destiny in the hands of a 
madman, and return. 

One summer things had just got so 
unbearable I could no longer take it. 
Someone lent me a stroller and I put Jordon 
in it and took off while Doug was out. I had 
nothing of value to hawk anymore and no 
shoes on my feet but I knew freedom and 
safety were waiting outside those doors and I 
was going to find it. But where do I go and I 


better be fast and make good-quality deci- 
sions. Everything depended on it. Along I was 
rushing thinking “Don’t get caught. Don’t get 
caught. You can’t afford to make mistakes.” 
But where was I to go? He controlled all that 
came in contact with me and there literally 
was no one except his family and mine was 
five hundred miles away. Dread ate away at 
soul as my heart pounded like a small bird 
beating against a glass window. Finally I 
remembered an old acquaintance from before 
Doug. I scurried along the street and 
knocked on her door hastily while glancing 
up and down the street in fear of being 
detected. May heard and didn’t cast me out. 
She hid us in her attic for two weeks. 
Although Doug eventually showed up there 
asking for me she turned him away, lying to 
him. Now May she was kind of a rusty kind a 
gal that no one crossed but we both knew my 
days were numbered. Someone finally gave 
me the train ticket money and the two little 
hobo’s were riding the rails again. “Ha, we 
fooled you good this time Doug! We found 
freedom.” 

By now my parents were well aware of 
our missing status due to Doug constant 
calls to them. They picked us up at the train 
station amazed to see the state we were in as 
we only had the clothes on our backs. Father 
was a quick thinker and soon came up with 
a solution; if I stayed there I would be found. 
I must be sent away. After a short time I was 
sent to Hamilton. Here all my wonderful rela- 
tions came to my aide. An apartment was 
found with one of my cousins and quickly 
furnished. My heart searches for words to 
express the depth of the release placed upon 
my soul, for Doug didn’t know where I was 
and would be kept in a state of ignorance 
while the security of many miles separated 
us. For a while I was in shock trying to 
accept my new surrounding. There were so 
many new things such as not being afraid to 
go to sleep or the lack of fear and enough 
food and electricity, and doors that were able 
to keep evil on the other side and people that 
would never see me hurt and walk away. 
And, oh yes, what I loved best laughter and 
fun. 

Several months went by and once again I 
made that fatal mistake and let my guard 
down. My mama had told Doug where I was 
and all the phone numbers. He was on his 
way. My garden experience was flawed by the 
oncoming pestilence. My Mama was the one 
who broke the news to me telling me how 
much he had changed oh and just wait till I 
see the present he had for me. My happiness 
quickly evaporated at the thought of having 
to confront him again. I thought we had got 


Poverty and Crime 


continued from page 2 


Establishing satisfying employment and 
economic well-being are important factors for 
successful reintegration from prison to the 
community. We who are engaged in this 
ministry are being forced to be more innova- 
tive than we ever have been in order to effec- 
tively minister to former prisoners and their 
families. We must identify considerably 
more resources than ever. We must reach 
out to a wider network of supporters than 
ever before to make our case for support. 

Ironically, as the numbers of those in 
extreme poverty has increased so has the 
number of those who have become wealthy. 
Bridges need to be formed between those 
who minister in cities and other impover- 
ished areas with meager resources and those 
who possess significant financial resources. 
Those who are interested in helping must 
adopt the attitude of teaching people how to 
fish instead of passing out fish sandwiches if 
persistent problems such as crime and 
poverty are to be effectively addressed. 

All of society benefits when the least of 
these are helped to establish or regain digni- 
ty by elevation from poverty and crime to 
lives characterized by work and productivity. 
It will take all of us working together to make 


a real impact on this daunting problem. 

I have articulated this issue so far in the 
framework of a serious social problem. It is 
however, also a most pressing spiritual prob- 
lem. In Isaiah 61:1, a Messianic prophecy, 
the prophet writes on behalf of the coming 
Messiah, “The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is 
on me, because the Lord has anointed me to 
preach the good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim freedom for the captives and release 
from darkness for the prisoners.” Jumping 
to the New Testament we see that in Luke 
4:18, Jesus uses this passage as the text for 
His first sermon. 

It gives me great hope and joy, then, 
when I realize that I am joining with Christ 
in His ministry to the poor, the heartbroken 
and the prisoner. I am also possessed with 
the confidence that as we work together as 
the Body of Christ that, even though, the 
poor will always be with us, that we can 
make a significant impact on this problem. 


By Joseph Williams, 
Christian Association for Prison Aftercare 


away free. In all this time I had chosen to 
forget him completely but now the clock was 
ticking. Didn’t she understand how much he 
had tortured me and now I was finally safe? 
It was beyond my comprehension to under- 
stand how she could feel this was in our best 
interest. I vowed that I was not leaving our 
little haven; maybe she was drunk when she 
told him. He had a way of conning people 
into believing the best about him like most 
con artists. 

He landed at my grandmother’s with 
expensive gifts that meant nothing to me all. 
My grandmother was preparing a special 
meal like only she could. She beat the pota- 
toes until they had created a rim around her 
pot. No one cooked like my grandma. She 
seemed pleased and Doug put on his best 
behaviour. Butter wouldn’t have melted in 
his mouth but I had vowed that I was never 
going back with him. He played along for sev- 
eral days, then he told me he was taking 
Jordon out for a drive. After a few hours he 
called to tell me that if I didn’t go back with 
him he was leaving for the Maritimes with 
my son right away. The ground gave way 
under my feet. My new world was disinte- 
grating all around me and a gnawing sense 
of reality set in. Once more security and safe- 
ty flowed through my open hands like water. 
There was no choice. I could not exist with- 
out my son so back I went without a mur- 
mur. What good would it do to protest. I 
went back to an apartment with no food, no 
money and no safe doors. 

Sharon Spencer 


PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


DECLINING HOMELESS NUMBERS 
ARE ENCOURAGING 


For the first time in more than 10 years the number of home- 
less in Edmonton has declined, due to a large part to the efforts 
of our federal Conservative government partnering with the 
province, city of Edmonton and particularly the private sector on 
affordable rental housing. 


In 2008 Edmonton's homeless population count was 3,079 
people. This year's count found that number had declined to 
2,421 — a drop of 658 people, over 20%. 


As a member of the Edmonton Committee to End Homeless- 
ness | disagreed completely with the $1 billion social industry 
cost number for 3,000 homes quoted in the committee's 2009 
report. However | was very much in agreement with the need to 
help those in need with more appropriate assistance. 


The reduction in the number of homeless can be directly at- 
tributed to the partnership of governments of all levels with the 
economy of the private sector, something | have been encour- 
aging in books, articles and speeches since first being elected 
in1997. Boardwalk Rental Communities, for example, a private 
sector company, is committed to working with governments and 
non-governmental organizations to provide affordable rental 
housing for the homeless and chronically homeless. 


By engaging the private sector and similarly funded non-profit 
efforts, more homes can be provided and the number of home- 
less in Edmonton will hopefully continue to decline. Developer 
ProCura’s Mayfair Village project, now under construction, in- 
cludes 237 units of private sector rental housing, affordable for 
those on minimum wage or modest pensions. | hope to see the 
day soon when the homeless numbers will have dropped to the 
point where we are actually closing homeless shelters in Ed- 
monton East. 


While the 2010 homeless count numbers show great improve- 
ment, there is still much more to be done. 2,400 homeless peo- 
ple in Edmonton is still far too many. What do you think? 


Please join us for our Christmas Open House 
9111-118 Ave. Friday, Dec. 17th 3-7pm 


780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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Letter to the editor: 


An account of my time in remand. 


I think Edmonton deserves to know what 
goes on. 

It was really late. I had just made a split 
second decision to visit my family in Red 
Deer, looking to broaden my horizons and 
pursue adream of mine, namely, music. I 
had loaded all my things in my van and 
started southbound on Calgary Trail. It was 
November 24. Insurance and registration 
had just been acquired for the van. It was 
unfortunate that there were no screws 
already in place for the license plate, 
because that would’ve saved me the hassle of 
being pulled over. 

The policeman came up to the window 
and asked me for my license and registra- 
tion, which I handed to him along with my 
insurance. I thought it would end there, but 
he radioed in to his buddies and suddenly I 
was in the back of a cop car being told to pay 
$500 I didn’t have or spend seven days in the 
Edmonton Remand Centre. Apparently there 
was a warrant out on me for unpaid tickets. I 
made the only choice I could. 

On arrival at the Remand Centre they 
made me empty my pockets and enter a cell. 
As I got deeper and deeper into their dank, 
smelly fortress, they stripped me first of my 
valuables, then of my clothes; then of my 
dignity; and finally my name. Finally, dressed 
in blue cubbies, shackled, and herded into a 
small room with 30 others like myself, I had 
become less of an individual and more of a 
number. 

I heard many stories in there. Some 
were bullshit, contrived to make someone 
look tough in the eyes of their peers, as_ it’s 
a tough place in there. Some were heart- 
breaking and real. It’s the latter that I’m con- 
cerned with in this letter, this is what needs 
to be told. 

One inmate told me he was in jail for 
breaches of conditions. He was on parole for 
stealing a car when he had to move his 
home, and unfortunately for him one of his 
conditions was to remain at the same 
address. If he had the money to get a lawyer 
to explain this for him, he might not have 
gotten the six months. Then again, if he had- 
n’t been from a working-class immigrant 
family he might have been able to afford the 
car too. 

A man bunking near me in the jail told 
me how hard it is to provide for his family 
when he’s stuck in here, unable to work. 
He’d come from back east looking for honest 
work. In the meantime, he still had to sup- 
port his family so they didn’t starve or freeze 
to death. He did this by selling drugs to tide 
him over until he could get a job, and he lost 
everything - even his wife. 

In remand the thing that draws us 
together is that once we arrive there, we are 
no longer considered human. We become 
numbers, slaves in a system where those 
with more money or more education and 
more opportunity have the ability to dictate 
who we are from behind plexiglass walls. We 
are made to jump through legal hoops; some 
of us plead guilty to “offenses” we had legiti- 
mate reasons for; some of us_ (especially 
immigrants, who make about 14% less per 
household on average than non-immigrants, 
according to Statistics Canada) can’t afford 
the lawyers who would effectively petition for 
our release. Some of us come from demo- 
graphics that prevent us from reading and 
understanding the lingo that defines our 
rights and freedoms, which prevents us 
from exercising them. 

This system is perpetuated because we 
are considered expendable, as “just crimi- 
nals” who, while we are in jail, lack the 
means to make our voices heard. We are 
intimidated into signing documents by the 
same policies and procedures that bind peo- 
ple into intimidating us. When we are 
released, we may be well trained as_ soldiers 
or possibly workers, but are bound by our 
criminal records or parole conditions from 
obtaining the careers we might want. 

Some of us are held so long that we default 


on loans and become bankrupt, essentially 
becoming indentured servants for seven 
years. Some of us default on fines because 


we are incarcerated and can’t work, and that 
keeps us here almost perpetually. 

In Edmonton Remand, prisoners shower 
in the open and are on constant surveillance. 
There is access to phones, television, and all 
the brick walls that you can handle, even 
more if you choose. There are outings to the 
yard and to the gym every so often, and the 
phones can be shut off at any point in time. 
This means that at any point a prisoner can 
be denied access to a lawyer or advocate. 

I had this happen once to me, it was on 
December 1. I had been of the impression 
that I would be released in the morning and 
when I wasn’t released by the afternoon, I 
was upset. I wanted to direct a complaint at 
someone, so I went to the guard station and 
looked for the guard’s name. The guard coy- 
ered his name, and then I went to the stack 





The First Winter Storm 
By Ernie Ballandine 


The first winter storm of the season 

Usually causes cute cuddly creatures cruis- 
ing and seeking warm places. 

Animals turn colour, birds fly south, and we 
dress for a reason 

The wise creatures have changed to appro- 
priate outer wear 

We all try to cope with the first winter storm. 
We put on all season tires, muffs to keep 
ears warm, 

Dressing for the weather seems to be the 
norm. 

The first winter storm that arrives after 
Indian summer is not the world’s end 

But this year’s first winter storm only caused 
me the death of one friend. 





of request for interview forms by the office. 
He then called over the intercom the spelling 
of hisname, “Y-U-R-D-I-G-A”, which I wrote 
down, and then he shut off the telephones 
and TV. 

This was around the time that people 
would normally be calling their lawyers, so 
the entire unit gathered in a semi circle 
around me. I thought I might die at this 
point. One inmate of the unit asked me what 
I was doing, as he was about to call his 
lawyer. Another person told me that I could 
have gotten sent to protective custody for 
this. I scratched out the guard’s name and 
he then turned the TV and phones back on. 
The unit told me to go to my “house” (bed), 
so I did, and they let me be. 

You might be wondering by now what 
offense landed me in jail, and how long I was 
in for. I pissed in public on Whyte Avenue, 
rode my longboard with a beer in hand 
down the same stretch and got a_ public 
intoxication ticket, and hopped on the LRT 
twice without paying. I hadn't paid any of the 
tickets. But do you know how long I was 
going to be kept in there? Until August of 
next year awaiting trial. 

On my last night in jail, one of the 
guards came in and warned us about shit 
rolling down hill; about his boss giving 
guards shit over the way we keep our “hous- 
es.” It made me think about how we were 
being searched almost every day and counted 
much more often, since | started putting 
these words on paper. It was so weird. I 
never let anyone look at the words while I 
was in jail; but it’s like the words themselves 
were changing something. 

I hope you print this. 
Sincerely, 
Caleb Lawrence McGillivary 










DUGOUT ! 
Day by day we build this 
life full of crosses, clients 
walls shields, 
“and everyone runs' his 
own spellbound circle, 
the same riders barri- 
cade roads,and everyone carts his own’ 
excuses. 
I know all that's left in me is my own world. 
And know I no longer want to count 
the days before departure 
when my star finally falls 
I shall shoot up there and shine every dusk 
and daybreak like a burning dewdrop on a 
lost face. 


CLOCK 


By which clock shall the time 

of years without summer be reckoned? 

How shall the untended fruits be named? 

On which side shall death be skirted by one 

already dead? 
The 

Who or What? 

And where? 

It glistens covered with the dewits million 

eyes winkas they peep under your dress. 


MIRACLE 


It's thousands atms tickle your bare feetas 
you stroll to greet the morning sunit's hun- 
dred lips poutwhile you smile at the white 
ships in the sky. 


Its lonesome heart beats fastas you sit in its 
green lapand rest your head on its roots. 
Why? 

The MASK 
The gipsy took 
dried herbs and plants 
and white bones of a snake, 
spat in that precious bag 
and threw it in flowing water. 
A gipsy girl pulled my hairand 
all my worries were over. 

By Edin Viso 


